Recent Investigations into Archaic, &c.
peaceful lives, comparatively speaking, sale is the general practice. Thus, among the North American Indians and the Caffres of Africa, capture is less frequent than among the Australians and the South Americans. We should not, however, at once jump at the conclusion that the earliest form of marriage was capture and the next form was sale, for we have just seen that both capture and sale prevail among most barbarians. All that we can say is. that capture is more extensively prevalent among the rudest races, while sale prevails more among polished barbarians. In this sense, therefore, capture may be considered the more archaic method of marriage than sale.
This supposition receives confirmation from the fact that, among faces with whom marriage is now sale, capture is still symbolised as a marriage ceremony. It is apparent from this that in former times these races depended on capture for their wives, and though that custom, with the advance of civilisation, has been supplanted by sale, yet the invariable practice of ancestors is preserved in symbol. One instance will suffice. Among the Kalmuk Tartars marriage is de facto a sale. The terms of the contract are first settled, the price to be paid for the girl to her father is fixed, and when this real transaction, this purchase, is over, then comes the symbol of capture. The bridegroom sets off at horseback with his friends to carry off the bride. A sham resistance is made by the friends of the bride; the bride rides off at full speed, the bridegroom pursues, and captures her, and the marriage is 'consummated on the spot.
We have seen that, from the earliest stage of utter barbarism with its communal marriage system, man passes into the individual iaarriage system by slow degrees. With the progress of society men find it convenient to make a division of their property as well as of women, and to settle down in distinct groups or families rather than live in herds. In this second stage of civilisation,, if we may so call it, woman is considered the property of man, her father or her brother, and marriage is therefore possible only by sale or capture. We shall now speak of another great transition, which brings man onwards to the third or the last stage of civilisation, by demolishing the idea of property with respect to women, and so once more entirely remodelling the custom of marriage.
With the advance of civilisation the relation between m&l and woman came to be affected by a hundred different ties, the influence of which was little felt before. She was the mother of his children and the sharer of his happiness and sufferings; she ministered to his domestic happiness and graced his home. She was no longet the' mer$ object of his pleasures, or ths necetf-eary creature for perpetuating the race, but she was the intelligent